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THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


Tue following passage appeared in the Spectator of Sunday last :— 

*« Journalism” is nothing but the expression of public opinion. 
A newspaper that should attempt to , ena must soon perish. 
Every now and then, indeed, a journal is started for the enforce- 
ment of some opinion not accepted out of the narrow circle which 
establishes the paper. But the speculation invariably fails, both in 
a political and in a pecuniary sense. Dictation is hateful to all the 
world; and a newspaper cannot dictate, because, if it dictates, it 
dies. True, many a newspaper appears to dictate,—as, for instance, 
the Jimes, in its late ‘‘ thundering” articles against the poor 
Boroughmongers ; but to call this dictation, would be like saying 
that it is the hatchet, and not the woodsman, who fells the tree. 
Newspapers are but an instrument to express the opinions of their 
readers on either side of whatever may be the question; and, taken 
altogether, where the Press is free, they constitute the public voice.’ 

There is a good deal of truth in these remarks ; but it is not the 
whole truth. If journals had never been in advance of public 
opinion, public opinion would not have been so advanced as it is. 
We grant that, for the most part, and with more or less credit to 
the sincerity of their conductors, journals express nothing but the 
sentiments of their readers. One editor shall think just as his readers 
do; that is to say, he shall have been one of a class, who have such 
and such a set of opinions, and he shall say, “ I will set up a paper, 
and do my best to enforce these opinions.’ Whatever the opinions 
of such an editor may be, he is an honest man, provided they have 
not originated in a motive indifferent to the common good. Another 
editor shall say, “ I will set up a paper in furtherance of such and 
such opinions, but I must not express them all, because it would 
injure their ultimate success.”? This too is an honest man, provided 
he thinks what he says, and takes care never to say what he does 
not think ; for the moment a man plays fast and loose with a prin- 
ciple, he has no claim to our belief in saying that he does it from a 
good motive. His self-deception (supposing him to have succeeded 
in producing it) becomes naturally attributed to self-interest. A 
third shall advocate a reigning set of opinions through thick and 
thin, with every species of partiality towards its supporters, and 
injustice towards those who oppose it. This man is a rascal. A 
fourth shall uphold an unfavoured cause, in the same spirit. This 
editor may be concluded honest as to money, but not as to passion 
and self-indulgence. There is a bad part in his disposition, which 
he indulges in the spirit of an outlaw. Other editors, of various 
parties, shall look chiefly or entirely to the pecuniary profit, 
regarding the principles they advocate as an accident of education 
or intercourse, and perhaps regretting that they have not moved in 
a more profitable circle. ‘These are mere tradesmen, and to be 
tolerated or disliked, personally, according to their private qua- 
lities. Finally, a man here and there, shall write in the spirit of a 
martyr, or of one whose conscience lives within the bond of an oath, 
speaking what appears to him to be “ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” We should say that such a writer was 
bound to be either a man of exalted genius, or of spotless life, or of 
consummate prudence in every other respect but this one; other- 
wise he stands a chance of injuring his cause for a time, and is 
almost certain to ruin himself. And in no man have we a greater 
right to demand that he should be ofa good disposition, and not 
likely to confound an overweening self-love and impatient will 
with the necessary good of mankind. If his disposition be what it 
ought to be, we need not say what reverence such a man deserves. 
At all events, without martyrs of some sort, society has hitherto 
been unable to advance; not as that reverend and facetious gentle- 
man, Mr Sidney Smith, seems to think, because mankind “ object to 
every species of gratuitous happiness, and consider every advantage 
as too cheap which is not purchased by some calamity” (which is an 
observation tending to give us such an impression of human folly, 
as to assist in perpetuating it), but because, as the great poet has 
told us, men are not easily disposed to fly from known evils, 





however great, to the chance of unknown, which may be greater ; 
and furthermore, because it is not to the ultimate advantage of the 
world, that this globe should be blown about by “ every wind of 
doctrine.” It is not undesirable, however impatient it may some- 
times make reformers, that mankind should be slow to change. It 
only shews how necessary the change must be when the propriety 
of it is admitted, and how fast they may adhere to a new and better 
system. 

If a man who is not of the exalted genius above-mentioned, or of 
the requisite perfection of life, chooses to make a martyr of himself, 
out of some honourable and energetic principle, which he mingles 
with his infirmities, we shall not be able to withhold a certain por- 
tion of our esteem from him, perhaps of our admiration; but he 
must be content to suffer all the drawbacks upon his fame, which 
his infirmities deserve, and to have it doubted, whether his advocacy 
of the principle does not, in its very strength, partake of the weak- 
ness of the rest of his will. But unquestionably such a man may 
sow the seed of a great deal of ultimate good, and cannot be consi- 
dered dishonest or worldly. 

We confess, for our parts, that lovers as we are of truth, and 
incapable as we believe ourselves to be of deliberately compromis- 
ing it, however our prejudices may dim our perceptions, we respect 
the line that is drawn between sincerity and wholesale speaking, 
and do not consider the abrupt utterance of the whole truth to 
be essentially necessary, either to the reputation for honesty, or to 
the well-being of the world. We may, however, be wrong on that 
point ; but we are sure we cannot be wrong when we demand that 
a writer shall be sincere, and speak nothing which he does not hold 
to be true. Whatever trespasses upon that principle is justly to be 
laid to the account of a selfish and mercenary spirit, and is only 
pardonable in proportion to the folly of the individual. But upon 
this we have touched already. We believe, however, that a writer, 
anxious for the public good, and advanced by his studies beyond the 
common run of opinion, will do everything he can, consistent with 
a due regard to the feelings of the community, and the prosperity 
of that good, to bring society up to him; and therefore will insi- 
nuate to them all the attractions in his power, equally consistent 
with his regard for veracity. This we hold to be the full duty of a 
journalist ; and taking the provincial press into account, we believe 
there are many journalists who perform it, even in this country, to 
say nothing of our gallant and patriotic neighbours in France. A 
Saintly Borongh-monger has talked of “ that profligate thing the 
public press.” The press despised, as they had a right to do, the 
profligate thing that said it,—the more profligate, on account of his 
saintliness. What has a saint to do with a sinecure? or what pro- 
fligacy can surpass his, who will pocket thousands for doing nothing, 
while the producers of the thousands are starving! The poor 
famished wretches in England and Ireland should make out a pil! 
and send it in to this man. ‘ 

There are doubtless profligate men to be found among the pro- 
prietors of journals. Who is to wonder “at it, when the press can 
be made a vehicle of trade, and sheer money getting? And yet such 
is the unavoidable humanity of the medium through which these 
men speculate, that we will venture to say there are none of them so 
profligate as he who charged the whole press with their delinquencies, 
They cannot be; for their situation is at all events no sinecure. 
The most mercenary proprietor of a periodical work has his busi- 
ness to go through, has his cares and anxieties, his accounts to keep 
and his writers to look after, his prosecutions to avoid or to com- 
promise, his enemies to conciliate or oppose, his rivals to keep up 
with. What has the sinecure saint to do all this while, but to cant 
and to pray, and to thank God that he is not like “ this publican ?”” 
The most profligate of all journalists, is he who makes a trade of 
scandal ; and yet though he may cant in behalf of church and state 
there is generally an air in his cant which lets out the secret of his 
disbelief ; and though the harm he does is great and horrible, he is 
perhaps, not only of that reckless disposition which loses sight of 
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half the evil it inflicts, but he too encounters care and anxiety, fine, 
obloquies, and imprisonments, and a retributive chance of blows. 
From all these, except the obloquies, the snug and “respectable” 
saint keeps free ; and when the obloquy comes, he has so played 
the hypocrite with himself, as to thank God for it. You may 
always know a saint of a certain order, high or low, by his thanking 
God for the worst things about him. Orator Henley was an impu- 
dent dog, yet he sometimes met with people more impudent. It is 
said that he once encountered a man in conversation, who talked 
with such a triumphant ignorance, that Henley told him, he seemed 
to pique himself upon it. “ Well, Sir ;”’ said the man, “suppose I 
do, and what then ?””—“ Nay, you may thank God for it, for what 1 
care,’ says Henley. “ Well, Sir,” returns the man, “ suppose I do 
thank God for it, what then?’’--“ Why, then,” concluded the 
orator, “ you’ve a great deal to thank God for.” Upon this inverted 
principle of the desirable, the gratitude of a saint ought to be 
boundless. 

We have rambled somewhat from our intention in these remarks. 
What we meant to say was, that although the Press, for the most 
part, does not “ dictate” to the pubiic, yet the whole of it may be 
said, more or less, to insinuate a kind of dictation; that is to say, it 
at once accompanies and leads the opinion of the public. It must 
do so, by the very fact of its discussion of principles, which natu- 
rally lead the community into new trains of thought. Secondly, 
we have to observe, that there are some periodical works which are 
professedly in advance of public opinion, and yet have not failed of 
success. It is true, their success may not be of the highest 
mercenary kind; but the writers obtain honour and gratitude, and 
have means withal of entertaining their thoughts, which the mere 
money-getter despairs of. The Westminster Review is in advance 
of the public, yet it succeeds. The Chronicle, of late years, has 
been in advance of its old Whig readers, and perhaps it has lost 
some of them; yet it lives and flourishes. Yes; it may be said, 
because the public is with it. True; but it has helped to bring the 
public into that position: opinion must manifest itself somewhere : 
there must be leaders, as well as the led. The growth of public 
opinion implies the fostering of it. The Ewaminer has always 
advocated the cause of reform. For many years it advocated it to 
a comparatively small circle. So did some of the country papers. 
But are we to suppose that this circle was not enlarged by the 








to the left door, you enter a square room of about the same dimen- 
sions as the one described. The hangings of this room are blue, 
and the dress of the furniture corresponds. Here, too, there is a 
superb glass chandelier, a large mirror, and a variety of elegant 
decorations. I approached a piano which stood against the 
wall, and found upon it a number of books, containing a choice 
collection of Italian music. It occurred to me that there should 
have been, in company with these foreigners, at least one book of 
American songs, marches, and airs. The centre door from the hall 
opens into a beautiful saloon, which is illuminated with a very 
costly glass chandelier. It is furnished with two large mirrors, 
elegant cushioned chairs, sofas, and settees, placed round the wall, 
The hangings are crimson, supported in a magnificent manner. 
Here it is that the President and his lady take their stand to 
receive company. 

On entering the hall, your first business is to select a place in 
which to deposit your hat, &c. You then follow the friend whom 
you have selected to introduce you to the high personages of the 
mansion, and are immediately ushered into the saloon, where, if 
you have arrived late, you will probably find a most uncomfortable 
crowd, all standing, with the exception, perhaps, of a few invalids, 
In a moment all sort of diffidence which you may have felt, being a 
stranger—all fear and trembling—vanishes; and, in the place of 
ceremony and etiquette,—instead of being stared at because you are 
a backwoodsman,—you find yourself a component part of one of 
the most unceremonious, careless, talking, laughing, democratic 
assemblages that can be found anywhere. Indeed, a stranger to you 
will scarcely ask your pardon, even were he to step on your sorest 
corn; and so far from being gazed at too much, you feel half angry 
on account of the little notice that is taken of you: yet you can 
easily console yourself; for, on looking about, you see scores of 
individuals not a whit more important than yourself, and as much 
alone. 

Having followed your friend into the saloon, you have only to 
keep in his wake until he has, like a vessel among masses of moving 
ice, edged and crowded his way into the vicinity of the President 
and his lady, where you stand until an opportunity offers of being 
introduced. When this arrives your friend names you—the Presi- 
dent takes you by the hand, which he gives what may be called a 
very slight “ pump handle” shake, at the same time asking, “ How 
do you do, Sir?” or something to that amount.—You are then 
named to Mrs A.* who receives you with a graceful curtsey, while 
you bow as well as you have been taught. You are now at liberty 
to look around, and soon discover all that is to be seen. The dress 
of the ladies who attend the Drawing-rooms, resembles very much 
that worn by the ladies of the Northern States at parties, assem- 
| blies, &c. There are, however, about their heads, more ornaments, 


‘ . . h as feathers, or ringlets, ri mbs, bands, &c. than the ladies 
advocacy ? and that the Editors of those papers have not a right to | such : glets, rich combs, bands, &c. t adie 


be proud of having assisted to lead as well as to accompany opinion ? | 


The wit and talents of the present Editor of the Examiner have 
most likely enlarged the sale of that paper. 
not enlarged the opinions of its new purchasers, or that he could 
have enlarged them, if he merely had acquiesced in the opinions they 
held already ? 


Do we think he has | 


| of the north are in the habit of wearing; and the dress is cut so 
|as to expose more of the shoulders and back than I have been 
| accustomed to seeing in our part of the country. But there did 
not appear to be anything like extravagance in the dresses of the 
ladies—indeed, many had a remarkably neat and economical appear- 
ance ; and they were no doubt adopted either to set off to advan- 
tage the pretty forms and faces of the wearers, or because they were 
not liable to receive damage in a squeeze. I need not mention the 


The English Press has its defects,—some portion of it very de- | dress of the gentlemen, who are only required (by what authority I 


plorable ones, particularly that of the old Tory school; “ which it is 
pretty to observe.” We need not add that we allude to the lying, 
scandalizing, and bullying part of the Press. But upon the whole, 
the periodical literature of this country, particularly the newspaper 
portion of it, and always including the Provincial Press, is an 
honour to the spirit as well as the prudence of all connected 
with it. 





AMERICAN DRAWING-ROOMS. 


The following description of a Drawing-room at the American 


Court, will probably afford some amusement, from the marked con- | 


trast it affords to everything we are here accustomed to think 
fashionable :— 


Wasuineton, Jan. 5.—There have been, since my arrival 
here, three levees, or drawing-rooms, held at the President’s house, 
all of which I attended ; and [ know not how I can better fill my 
letter than by giving you a description of what I saw, &c. 

On entering the house, you find yourself in a very large room, 
which I believe is called the hall, the floor of which is covered with 
smooth oil cloth. The appearance of the room is somewhat 
naked, as there is but little furniture in it. On the opposite side 
from the entrance there are three doors, which open into rooms in 
which the company is received. The door to the right opens into a 
lofty square room, furnished with elegant cushioned chairs, sofas, 
and settees—it is hung with splendid crimson curtains, corre- 
sponding with the dress of the furniture—the chimney ornaients 
are of the most beautiful workmanship, and the mantel-piece, and 
the work about the fire-place, all of which is of the finest marble, 
may be ranked with the best specimens of sculpture. In this room, 


also, there is ‘a full-length likeness of Washington, a very large 
mirror, a superb glass chandelier, a circular table of handsome 
marble, and a variety of rich furniture, which I cannot think of put- 
If you go from the large ante-room or hall, 


ting into one letter. 





know not) to appear in a dress-coat ; and it is at their option to 
wear smallclothes, silk-stockings and pumps, or pantaloons and 
boots. Those of the navy and army, with some of the foreign 
ministers, appear in military costume—the latter wearing decora- 
tions of certain orders to which they belong. You must not 
expect me to give you a description of the beauty that is to be seen 
at a Drawing-room. 1 can only say that there is a great deal to be 
found there—yet it is impossible to particularize—it is impossible 
| to single out a nymph from among the crowd that attends, and pro- 
| nounce her the most crac:ful or the most beautiful—for, to use the 
| expression of an honest young Irishman, “ they eclipse each other” 
| in such a manner that you are bewildered in the attempt at selec- 
| tion—and for this reason I think no young man will ever be in 
danger of losing his heart at a Presidential Levee. 

There is no such thing as a game at cards to be seen—seldom 
any music—no dancing—all is buzz, quiz, squeeze, laugh, and jostle, 
yet all behave well—everything goes on in an orderly manner, and 
you cannot feel angry at any one, for no one misbehaves. The 
novelty of the scene having passed off, you ascertain that your legs 
are aching, and seat yourself on an elegant chair or sofa, when it 
occurs to you to desk at the President and his lady, to see what 
they are doing. Ina short time you get a glimpse of them—they 
are standing in about the same place that you found them in at your 
introduction—the former with a countenance expressive of much 
patience and resignation, yet with some symptoms of fatigue, and a 
sort of Lwish-it-was-over look. His lady, though apparently not in 
good health, seems to be equally resigned, and equally determined 
to do the duties of a kind and hospitable hostess. How long they 
keep their feet I know not; but I have formed the opinion that the 
duties of the Drawing-room are by far the most tedious and labo- 
rious among all those that our Presidents are, by their stations, 
called on to perform. 

During the stay of the company, refreshments are carried about 
by black servants—they consist of tea, coffee, bread and butter, va- 
rious cakes, creams, &c. with wine and other drinks. But it requires 








* This letter was written in the time of the late President Adams, 
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some experience in a visitor to obtain a taste of anything ; for the 
servants, who bear the refreshments, pass through the crowd with 
such velocity, that unless you are well practised in the art of shoot- 
ing on the wing, you will return home dry and hungry. 

o the several European ministers, and the gentlemen compos- 
ing their suites, the scene — at a Drawing-room must be 
truly novel, and, I should hope, instructive. They can there 
witness a practical illustration of the spirit of freedom which per- 
vades our institutions, and predominates in the American character 
—there they behold the head elect of our mighty nation, standing 
uncovered, in the plain garb of a Republican magistrate, and on the 
sane floor with the humble citizen who made his coat—there they 
see our legislators, the heroes of our navy and army, the learned in 
the law, and the props of religion, all giving the friendly grasp to 
the hard hand of the agriculturalist and the mechanic—and there, 
too, they learn that pure republican freedom is not incompatible 
with the virtue, the strength or the durability of a vast empire. 
How different this scene from the levees of the despotic rulers 
which they have so often witnessed in their own countries !— 
American Paper. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SHELLEY. 
Holy and mighty Poet of the Spirit 
That broods and breathes along the universe ! 
In the least portion of whose starry verse 
Is the great breath the sphered heavens inherit— 
No human song is eloquent as thine ; 





For, by a reasoning instinct all divine, 

Thou feel’st the soul of things; and thereof singing, 

With all the madness of a skylark, springing 

From earth to heaven, the intenseness of thy strain, 

Like the lark’s music all around us ringing, 

Laps us in God’s own heart, and we regain 

Our primal life etherial! Men profane 

Blaspheme thee: I have heard thee Dreamer styled— 

I’ve mused upon this wakefulness—and smiled. 

*we 

[We have been much gratified with the communications of this 


poetical correspondent; and shall be glad to hear from him as often 
as his Muse is inclined.} 








— While General Skzrynecki is harassing the Russians on the 
side of Warsaw, General Dwernicki leaves them no rest at Lublin ; 
at this rate, the Russians stand fair to be beaten from Pole to Pole. 








— We have somewhere seen it remarked, that Marshal Diebitsch’s | 
name, when translated into plain English, means nothing more nor | 
less than Thievish. Why do not our translators translate the | 
German names as well as news? How well it would read at the | 
end of a dispatch—*‘ With every respect, I have the honour to, 
remain, at your service, T'hievish !”’—Herald. | 


Tue Taine EssentiaL.—The ingratitude of mankind is some- | 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER.* 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lanze.—The Brigand—Nettlewig Hall—And The Ice Witch. 
Covent GarDEN.—King John—Two Strings to Your Bow—And Neuha’s Cave. 





Covent GARDEN. 
King John was performed here last night for the second time,—the 
part of Constance by Miss Kempie. We did not see it; and we 
have already spoken of that lady’s performance; but we take the 
opportunity of supplying an omission in our former notice, by saying 
a word or two of Mr Warpg, who enacts the part of the English 
Monarch, 

King John is the best character that we remember to have seen 
this player perform ; yet we cannot congratulate him on his having 
the right notion of it. It is indeed a high difficulty for any actor 
to attain to the right performance of one of Suakspeare’s charac- 
ters; and Mr Warps, like many a one before him, is to seek in 
the whole matter. He takes any stage King for SHAKSPEARE’s. 
He does not ventriloquise with the King in the play. He does not 
throw himself into it, and become part of it; he crowns himself, 
Warpe,—takes a sceptre into his hand, or an additional elevation 
into his head,—and thinks that the tip-top of Mr Warpe’s 
manner is the perfection of the poet’s design. Oh let him 
not believe it. The best King John we ever saw was 
Macreapy’s. There was more of the weakness and vacillation 
of the real historical character in it, than in any other; and 
the very hair was so dressed, as to resemble the King’s 
upon the coin. What it -wanted was the poetry: we do not 
mean the mouthing and the declamation, but the imaginative grace, 
—not the consciousness of the wording, but the rich aud varied 
consciousness of the thoughts. The late Mr Kemsue’s King John 
was the beau ideal of the King theatrical ; very clever too, and not 
unimpressive in parts, but too conscious, and putting the manner 
before the matter. Mr Warpe’s King John is Mr Kemste’s, with 
the ideal taken out of it, and a coarse grain put in. Joun KemBLe, 
though he always gave you the idea of an actor, gave you that of an 
actor who had something of the romantic or elevated in his own 
personal character: Mr Warne succeeds only in giving you that 
of something peremptory and assuming. The best passage which 


_ we saw in his Aing John was to this effect. It was where he dis- 


missed the Pope’s Nuncio, and indignantly thumped the arm of the 


times alleged as an excuse for neglecting good offices ; but it is the | royal chair in saying that he alone would oppose the church :— 


business of a man to perform his own part, not to answer for the 
returns which others may, or may not, be disposed to make.— 
Ferguson’s Moral Philosophy. 


OranertraAN Mope or Licutinc A Fire.—A man took two 
pieces of wood of different degrees of hardness, laid the softer upon 
the ground, and very rapidly rubbed its length backwards and for- 
wards with the harder. This made a furrow, in which the dust | 
rubbed from the wood collected, and soon became hot; it was 
then shaken among dry leaves and burst into a flame. The whole | 
process seemed easy and quick ; but Mr Hoffman could not succeed | 
in it, though he made many attempts—Kotzebue’s New Voyage | 
round the World. 


Faciuity or Swimminc.—The lighter the body is in relation to | 
its magnitude, the more easily will it float, and a greater portion of | 
the head will remain above the surface. As the weight of the hu- 
man body does not always bear the same proportion to its bulk, the 
skill of the swimmer is not always to be estimated by his success ; 
some of the constituent parts of the human body are heavier, while 
others are lighter, bulk for bulk, than water. Those persons in 
whom the quantity of the latter bear a greater proportion to the 
former, will swim with a proportionate facility—Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia. 


To Coot Wine.—When ice is used to cool wine, it will be in- 
effectual if it be applied, as is frequently the case, only to the bottom 
of the bottle; in that case, the only part of the wine which will be 
cooled is that nearest the bottom. As the application of ice to the 
top of the bottle establishes two currents, upwards and downwards, 
the liquid will undergo an effect in some degree similar to that which 
would be produced by shaking the bottle. If there be any deposit 
in the bottom, whose weight, bulk for bulk, nearly equals that of 
the wine, such deposit will be mixed through the liquid as effectually 
as if it had been shaken; in such cases, therefore, the wine should 
be transferred into a clean bottle before it is cooled.—JLardner’s 
Cyclopedia. 





“ Yet I alone, alone, do me oppose 
Against the Pope, and count his friends my foes.” 


This repetition of the word alone was given with good emphasis and 
truth. Now if Mr Warps could have given other passages as 
well, we should have had to praise his general performance ; 
but in truth he has but one or two ideas in his head, and 
this luckily fell in with one of them. He is all for pomp, and 
peremptoriness, and declamation. He thinks of himself, “ alone,’’ 
and how he does a character; not what the character has done for 
itself. The scene with Huéert, for instance, was a mere mistake. 
During the greater part of it, he did not even go close to the man. 
He stood at royal distance, and was evidently all the while 
preparing to work up the dialogue to the proper patronizing climax, 
such as actors for effect “ get up,” not such as crossed the face of 
a Garrick with a thousand emotions, or such as Kean fills with 
all the suffering of passion, and the graces of excited thought. 
The scene being carried thus systematically to its close, Mr WarprE 
expressed his princely satisfaction by a smiling stalk apart, and the 
,alleries took their cue, and applauded. 
” Mr Warps is one of those actors designated by the titles of 
useful and respectable, who sometimes get spoilt by being employed 
too much, and obtaining too great a salary. In theatres of a pro- 
* We have mechanically retained this head to our theatrical article, long 


after we intended todo so. It was originally put, that we might lose no 


help to the recollections of our old Play-going readers. In future it will be 
omitted. 
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per size, and where there was no horror of a “ brother near the 
throne,” or none of the mysteries adverted to in the passage as 
quoted the other day from the Dramatic Annual, he would find his 
level, and the critics would respect him more. At present there is 
an assumption in his bearing, which the premises do not warrant, 
and which provokes at last the critic to speak out. He has a good 
person, marked features, and an iron voice not very malleable. 
When he wishes to be natural in his tones, he can only put them 
into a state of up and down and sing-song. When he would be 
forcible, he is only loud and vehement. When he is pathetic, his 
want of feeling amounts to the ludicrous. He stooped to embrace 
a child one evening in some melo-dramatic piece (Comrades and 
Friends, we think) and did it in such a manner, that a gentleman 
who sat next us turned and said, with a peculiar smile, “ Very 
different from Macreapy !”—No criticism could have been com- 


pleter. es 





NETTLEWIG HALL, OR TEN TO ONE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Srr,—Your correspondent Justitia, in yesterday’s TaTeEr, has 
imposed an infamous falsehood upon you. The farce of Nettlewig 
Hall is in every respect my own; nor do I believe the title has 
ever before been used. Seven years since, during the management 
of Mr Wituiams, I wrote a musical interlude for the Surrey 
Theatre, intitled, Maids and Bachelors, which was successfully 
played twenty nights or more. (My name appeared to it in the 
bills of the theatre.) Since then, up to the production of Nettlewig 
Hail, {have not perpetrated any dramatic offence. 

The plot of both pieces was my own invention; and I hope it 
will not be considered a very heinous crime to have attempted an 
improved edition of my own works.—I am, 

Yours, &c. 
C. M. Westrmacorr. 

Adam street, Adelphi, Tuesday, April 12, 1831. 





THE ICE-WITCH. 

TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—Perceiving a P.S. to a letter signed Justitia, reflecting 
upon Mr Buckstong, as to the authorship of The Ice-Witch, in 
your valuable publication, I beg to observe, with a feeling of regret, 
that I have been the only avowed accuser of that gentleman with 
regard to it, and that i am now sorry that I can only do him the 
imperfect justice of stating that my suspicions were utterly un- 
founded, and beg to refer you to my letter of apology in the 
Theatrical Observer of to-day, where my unjust accusation originated. 
Yours obediently, 


——_—_—___. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Tragic Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 
THE PLEDGE ; OR, CASTILIAN HONOUR. 


(By Mr Kenney.]} 
Donna Zanthe, Miss Phillips. Josepha, Mrs C.Jones. Francesca, Mrs Newcombe. 
Hernani, Mr Wallack. Don Carlos, Mr Cooper. 
Don Leo, Mr Macready. King of Bohemia, Mr Cowin.: 
Duke of Bavaria, Mr C. Jones. Duke of Gotha, Mr Thompson. 
Don Mathias, Mr Bland, Don Henriquez, Mr Younge. 
Don Ricardo, Mr Yarnold. Don Juan de Haro, Mr Howard. 

Page to Don Leo, Mr Honner. First Conspirator, Mr Hammerton. 
Second Conspirator, Mr F. Cooke. 

In Act V.—Glee, ‘ Lady, Lady, weep no more!’ By Messrs Robinson, Yarnold, 

Bland, Price, and Bedford. 


In the course of the Evening, [by Desire] Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell; 
and Lindpaintner’s Overture to ‘ Joko le Singe du Bresil.’ 


To conclnde with a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
(Partly from the French, by Mr ag 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, Mrs Orger. Mr Knibbs, MrHughes. Mr Thornton, Mr J. Vining. 
Jack Humphries, Mr Liston. Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr Cooper. 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr Vining. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 


THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 
(By Mr BucksTone.} 
The Overture (MS.) composed by H. Marschner. The rest of the Music composed. 
and selected by Mr T. Cooke. 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs Waylett. 

Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. Hilda, Mrs Mapleson 
Druda, Miss Faucit. | Urfred, Mrs East. |Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Lane. 

Principal Dancers—Mlle. R. Guet, Miss A. O’Brien, Miss Barnett, and Miss Baseke 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 

Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayleure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 


To-morrow, The Pledge ; Nettlewig Hall; and the Ice Witch. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 
Human Flageolet; or, German Siffleur. 
After which an entirely new Romantic Drama, entitled 


ALWYN AND BERTHOLDY. 
{By Mr Acmar.} 
Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb. 
Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 


The Romantic Drama of ‘ Alwyn and Bertholdy’ will be succeeded by the Per- 
formances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai and Monsieur Engels, in the 
following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German Song, Madame Boai. Air, 
— Boai, on his Chin. ‘ Nel cor piu,’ with variations, and the Overture to 

oiska. 


To which will be added an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
"S135 G.” 
By J. Atrrep and C. Z. BaRNETT.] 
Lucy, Miss Vincent. Landlady, Miss Rumens. 
Daniel Roper, Mr Vale. Timothy Sidewing, Mr C. Hill. Jokely, Mr Honner 
Jorum, Mr Webb. Frank, Mr Rogers. Justice, Mr Gough. 
Prompter, Mr Emden. Constable, Mr Asbury. 








Henry Tuomas Forp. 
87 Hatton garden, April 13, 1831. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. E. M. to-morrow. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
[By RossinN1.} 
Rosina, Ward of Doctor Bartolo . . . . . . Madame Meric Lalande. 
Bertha, the Gouvernante - Madame Castelli. 
Count Almaviva, the Lover of Kosin - . + Signor Curioni. 
Doctor Bartolo . . . . M. Levasseur. 
Basilio, a Music Master Signor De Angeli. 
Figaro, the Barber. . . . - see Signor Santini. 
Fiorello, a Servant . Signor Deville. 
Between the Acts, a favorite _ 
DIVERTISEMENT. 
Principal Dancers—Mademoiselle Taglioni, | Mademoiselle Clara, 
and Mademoiselle Brocard, 
Monsieur Paul and Monsieur Lefebvre. 


After the Opera will be presented the Second Act of 
GUILLAUME TELL. 


In which Mademoiselle Taglioni will dance the Tyrolienne. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called ‘ 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 

The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
{Adapted by Sir Georce Smarrt.} 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr 5 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lory Byron’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ 
[By Mr Peake.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Islanders.—Fegee, Mr Collett. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. _ Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Trans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
ley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, The Gamester ; Two Strings to Your Bow ; and Neuha’s Cave. 


Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 


Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady 











Countrymen, Messrs Young, Webb, Tully, Hobbs, &c. 
To conclude with a New Historical, Musical Drama, called 


THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. 
| Marian, Miss Somerville, in which she will introduce, ‘Tell me my heart.’ 
| Millicent, Miss Vincent. Mother Mildoll, Mrs Rogers. Alison, Miss Perry. 
| Annot, Miss Nicol. Kate, Miss Rumens. 
King Henry VIII, Mr D. Pitt. * Sir Piers Maltravers, Mr Almar. 
Vincent Lorimer, Mr Honor. Godfrey Osgood, Mr Gough. 
The Beggar of Cripplegate, Mr C. Hill. Barnaby, Mr Williams. 
Cocke Lorell, Mr Vale. Father Ignatius, Mr Ransford. Fabian, Mr Asbury. 
Valentine, Mr Rogers. Wynkin Cross-eye, Mr Webb. Ambrose, Mr Young. 


7 a) s 7 + ry al ry 

QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

A New Comic Operetta, to be called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 

Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 








After which, a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY’S HUSBAND. 
: Mrs Pimpemel, Mrs Glover. 
| Mr Theophilus Bunbury, Mr Marshall. And Mr Alexis Twisselton, Mr Green. 


| To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
| THE FRENCH SPY. 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
. The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafout, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
; Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
. The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Orzinga, Mr Davis, Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveugles.’ And 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Cenerentola,’ and to ‘ Italiana in Algieri.’ 








AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Murderers 
of Grenoble. 

Cosurc Tueatre.—The Farmer’s Wife—The Black 
Spider—The Man Wolf. 

Sapier’s WELLS TuHeatre.—The Knight of Blood— 
The British Roscius—Roda. 

Ciry Vaupevitte. — The Fox and the Wolf — The 
Night Journey—The Two Citizens— 
Fairy Land, 





>| 
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